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which the situation demands. No actual thinking is carried on 
in the hard-and-fast way which formal logic assumes, and in 
pointing this out Dr. Schiller has done a good service. While 
one cannot help feeling that many of the author's chimeras are 
imaginary, and that formal logicians (if such beings exist) are 
not quite so much the slaves of their doctrines as he believes, 
it is at any rate true that those who are forced to teach the sub- 
ject are almost bound to become a little hypocritical, and that 
they ought to be grateful for his pungent criticisms. 

J. B. Payne. 
London, England. 

Nietzsche et les theories biologiques contempoeaines. By 
Claire Richter. Paris: Mereure de France, 1911. Pp. 243. 

The main object of this book is to show two things: First, 
that Nietzsche was preoccupied to a considerable degree with 
modern biological theories (he had repeatedly expressed the de- 
sire, — which, however, was not fulfilled, — to spend about ten 
years at Paris, Vienna, or Munich in the study of the natural 
sciences, p. 11). Second, that he was a Lamarckian, not a Dar- 
winist; in other words, that he believed in transformism, but 
not in selection (thus he was right when he protested against 
those who, on account of the term Superman, ealled him a Dar- 
winist, but he did not know himself that he was a Lamarckian, 
S'il est darwinien sans le vouloir, on pent presque dire qu'il 
est lamarkien sans le savoir, p. 9). 

In the Introduction (pp. 5-43) the author gives a sort of 
catalogue of Nietzsche's reading in biology and physiology: 
Lange ("Gesch. d. Materialismus") introduced him to the mod- 
ern natural sciences; he also knew Darwin, Haekel (whom he 
dislikes heartily), Rutimeyer (his friend, who is a decided 
Lamarckian), Naegeli (also a Lamarckian), E. von Baer (whom 
he calls "the great naturalist"), 0. Schmidt, Schneider, Espinas, 
W. Roux, Ree, Rolph; among English authors, he was ac- 
quainted, directly or indirectly, with Spencer and Paneth ("In- 
quiries into Human Faculty and Its Development"). 

Some assertions in this chapter seem to contradict others in 
the body of the book. For example, on page 12 Mile. Richter 
says that Nietzsche kept on to the last with his scientific studies, 
after having given up others, while in many chapters, as will be 
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seen presently, she points out that Nietzsche gradually gave 
up his scientific theories. If the author had said that he con- 
tinued studying the natural sciences even though he had 
become more and more skeptical about their value, we might 
agree; but the contrary seems to be implied. Science is said 
to be "une dernier e amie ftdele d laquelle il s'accroche deses- 
perement apres le grand ecroulement de la plupart de ses 
convictions, de ses admirations, de ses venerations" (p. 12). 

The first three chapters are devoted to the so-called Lamarckian 
theories of Nietzsche. Mile. Richter shows that Nietzsche be- 
lieves in evolution ; and in the eyes of Nietzsche the true found- 
ers of evolution are Lamarck and Hegel (p. 49) ; in "Zara- 
thoustra" he speaks of paths mankind has traversed "from 
worm to man" (p. 58). But he does not believe in selection. 
"To claim that the species progress is the most unreasonable 
affirmation in the world." "Every sort of foundation is lack- 
ing to that theory" (p. 53). Moreover, Nietzsche believes that 
life had no beginning but is eternal (p. 55) ; that each indi- 
vidual recapitulates in its development the evolution of the 
species (p. 57) ; that man and the monkey represent two paral- 
lel branches of a common ancestor (p. 61) ; that mankind might 
revert to its former animal state (p. 63). Then Nietzsche lays 
especial stress upon the theory that the mind as well as the 
physiological organism has undergone evolution (p. 65) ; but 
the author does not tell us whether Nietzsche maintains here 
also that change only and not improvement has taken place, — 
thus omitting a very interesting problem. Finally we hear 
that instinct also evolves (why the author treats of instinct after 
mind is not very clear to me). (Pp. 66, cf. chap. II, 89 ff., 
chap. Ill, pp. 102-106.) At the end of his life Nietzsche be- 
comes quite skeptical with regard to real proofs of the evolution 
theory (p. 70). 

Nietzsche shares the commonplace view that man is less 
adapted to his milieu than animals (p. 78) ; moreover a com- 
plete adaptation, as Spencer wishes it, would not be desirable 
for man, because it would destroy initiative (p. 86). The im- 
portant idea is that just as an animal assumes the color of its 
environment for self-protection, so man adapts himself to his 
milieu's opinion in order to avoid trouble (p. 81). In later 
years Nietzsche likewise has doubts with regard to the adapta- 
tion theory (p. 90). Following 0. Schmidt, Nietzsche shows 
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great faith in "progressive" heredity (p. 99; is not the word 
"progressive" here misleading?). Man's character is the sum 
of ancestral opinions and feelings (p. 107). But here, again, a 
more serious study of the matter causes doubts to arise in his 
mind (p. 110). 

The three following chapters discuss Nietzsche's attitude 
towards Darwinism or selection. And here we cease to under- 
stand the author. She explains that Nietzsche despises and at- 
tacks Darwinism ; and yet it is evident from her quotations that 
Nietzsche makes abundant use of this very theory, — to such an 
extent that one may very well doubt whether the sharp distinc- 
tion made by Mile. Richter between Lamarckism and Darwinism 
is at all felt by the German thinker. She too readily takes 
Nietzsche's word for his claim that he is not a Darwinist; it 
frequently happens that when a man has a theory greatly re- 
sembling that of another, he emphasizes the slightest differences 
in order to produce the illusion of greater originality for him- 
self. It seems, after careful reading of these pages, that the 
difference between the two men can be reduced to this: Nietz- 
sche (inspired possibly by Reeand Rolph) replaces the struggle 
for mere preservation, or existence, by a struggle for a higher 
form of life, or, as he expressed it elsewhere, by the struggle 
for power ; but since Darwin claims that the fittest survives, the 
idea of a higher life is also implied in his theory. In the con- 
clusion of the book (p. 234) the author says: "Nous ne discon- 
viendrons pas d'une influence de Darwin sur Nietzsche, mais 
relative seulement a la theorie de la selection;" but she started 
from the very notion that selection was the specific doctrine of 
Darwin as contrasted with Lamarckism ; then why maintain that 
Nietzsche is not a Darwinist? 

In Chapter V a similar criticism suggests itself. Darwin 
studies natural selection ; Nietzsche is more concerned with arti- 
ficial selection, because he deals with the problem in its relation 
with humankind and thinks (with Spencer) that the law of natu- 
ral selection in man is tempered by various circumstances. But, 
after all, does not Darwin's theory of selection imply, most de- 
cidedly, the elimination of the weak? and is not this very elimi- 
nation of the weak the great goal for Nietzsche (and Spencer) ? 

Besides, did Darwin ever absolutely deny the possibility of 
artificial selection ? I would not like to be too positive about it ; 
but even if he did, it cannot be said that such a view is neces- 
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sarily implied in the theory of selection. Therefore, even Chap- 
ter VI, which deals especially with Nietzsche's ideas of mar- 
riage by artificial selection, can hardly be said to be anti-Dar- 
winian. 

Chapter VII suggests a relation between the recent discoveries 
of de Vries and some of Nietzsche's theories; the latter would 
have found inspiration in Naegeli, who is well known as a pre- 
cursor of de Vries. The notion of the accumulation of energies 
bringing about an abrupt change, or revolution, needs, however, 
hardly to be traced to de Vries ; for in history the theory was 
commonplace long ago; it was new only in biology, where pre- 
mutation periods and apparent revolutions were thought not to 
take place. The interesting suggestion is made in Chapter VIII 
that the notion of the Superman first appears in Nietzsche just 
about the time when Duhring's "Wert des Lebens" was pub- 
lished; and everything goes to show that Nietzsche read the 
book with keen interest. Now Duhring expresses very plainly 
the idea of a new species of humankind which will, by evolution, 
follows ours : eine vcredelte, erheblick anders ausgestattete Gat- 
tung (p. 204). Unfortunately the author does not go into the 
subject, and instead, fills his last chapter with discussions of 
various secondary subjects, such as whether Nietzsche conceived 
the Superman as a new "biological" species or not. It seems 
that he did (p. 224). 

There are in this work a good many facts well worth know- 
ing, therefore I have thought it best to give a summary of its 
content. The idea of making just such an investigation of 
Nietzsche was excellent. But from a philosophical standpoint 
one is somewhat surprised at the way it was carried out. The 
author takes up gravely various biological theories and tells us 
whether Nietzsche agreed with them or not. That does not in- 
terest us in the least. Nietzsche was not a natural scientist, and 
his opinion, if he has expressed any, would not count, — as he 
cannot know. If her purpose was to compare opinions, the 
author, — a truly feminine mind, — has started her investigation 
at the wrong end: instead of asking what Nietzsche thinks of 
scientific theories, she ought to ask what scientists think of 
Nietzsche's application of those theories to philosophy. 

Had this attitude been adopted, many problems would have 
been dealt with more profitably. Moreover, many others might 
have been dispensed with altogether. The question, e. g., whether 
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Nietzsche was a Lamarckian or a Darwinist is, — at least in the 
way the author formulates it, — secondary, and by no means im- 
portant enough to determine the principle of the division of 
chapters, — particularly since the attempt to adhere to this prin- 
ciple proves so very unsatisfactory. Again, whether or not 
Nietzsche observes the 'biological' distinction made by Darwin 
between evolution and selection would be of value only in case it 
had any bearing on his philosophical ideas, — which, I think, is 
hardly the case. Nor are we interested in the problem whether 
the Superman will, or not, be a new biological species; the defi- 
nition of species is subjective anyway; and since Nietzsche is 
not an authority in this field, whatever he says about it need not 
be discussed. 

Of paramount importance are the inquiries into the philo- 
sophical theories suggested to Nietzsche by biological theories. 
Of these we hear very little in the work under consideration. 
Of course, the general ideas of transformism, evolution, and 
selection are too much in the air to count much, and it would 
probably be impossible to trace precise relations with any spe- 
cial work. One of Nietzsche's theories would lend itself to such 
an investigation, it seems (see above, on chap. VIII), and this 
one is not worked out thoroughly at all. I would almost be 
willing to give the whole book for one good chapter on that 
point. 

Albert Schinz. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Philosophy as a Science. A Synopsis of the Writings of Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago : The Open Court Company, 1909. Pp. 
ix, 213. 

This volume contains a sketch of the philosophy of Dr. Carus, 
occupying twenty-eight pages, a publisher's catalogue of his 
works, with descriptions and press notices, and summaries of 
editorial articles published in The Open Court and The Monist 
from 1887 to 1909. It is a noteworthy literary output, both 
quantitatively and in point of quality. There are forty-nine 
titles of books and booklets. Many of them are indeed little 
more than pamphlets; but together they represent some four 
thousand pages of text. There are nearly a thousand editorial 
articles; and though many of them are brief, and many have 



